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, Jomly’s Memoir. 
ya ‘Fifth month 22d, 1831. 


, . However far I may have fallen short of per- 
| “fect obedience and conformity to the will of 
God, as made known to me, the bent of my 


pind has been to serve him faithfully in my 
“day and generation.” The dutieswhich I owe 


me 


our relative and social duties one unto 
another, that are consistent with his will and 


_ Hence, I conceive that in faithfulness and 
= ce to my God, I am under obligations to 
a! 


oa . to my sovereign Benefactor, comprehended in 
°000 the substance of love to God and man, although 
wt in some sort reckoned of two kinds, are all one 
own j in principle; because our duty to God includes 


all the duties of civil or social life that 
are subordinate to the duties and obligations 
immediately existing between myself and the 
Supreme Being; and these latter form the 
roper province of what is called conscience. 
Mieaeie the social duties, (as they are com- 
monly estimated,) or the inclinations of the 


al * »natural mind, come in contact with the obliga- 
os " tions ired by the immediate manifestation 
4¢., of the Divine will in the soul, a conscientious 
sold seruple is produced in the mind; a doubt of 
t38 oe the rectitude of conformity to rules, orders, cus- 
t. toms, or laws in civil society which 

ae ¢ the immediate requisition of the la 

y at || Written in the heart. Where this is: 





the mind or will is free to choose; and 
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freedom and power of decision our accounta- 
bility rests—our conscience accuses of excuses 
us: that is, the Divine principle, gift, or wit- 
ness in the soul, condemns or justifies the act 
or intent of such election, or such an excercise 
of the will. 

In a state of perfect obedience, the con- 
science is pure ; because the Divine law operates 
unobstructed, and stands pre-eminently the rule 
of action. When inclination, example, or cus- 
tom is sometimes yielded to in the decisions of 
the mind, as to its course of procedure, the con- 
science becomes weakened or defiled. d 
when, for a series of time, the manifes of 
the Divine law are thus disregarded or diso- 
beyed, and a conformity with corrupt examples, 
customs, and principles is adopted, as. the choice 
of the will, the conscience becomes seared, om 
callous to the impressions of the law of God 
written in the heart. Hence, a state of hard- 
ness of heart is induced through continued diso- 
bedience, and darkness, blindness, and insensi- 
bility of the purity and happiness resulting from 
the Divine order, government, and spprobation, 
ensue, as the dreadful consequence. 

From this (to me plain and simple) view of 
the subject, the expression attributed to the Al- 
mighty maker and benefactor of the children of. 
My spirit shall not-always strive with 

is understood as applicable to the undér- 
nding and perception of minds thus darkened 
hardened 1 through disobedience, until not 
some but “every imagination of the thoughts 
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of the heart” becomes “evil,’’ and that “con- 
tindally.” In this state, though light always 
shines, man perceives it not ; though God isalways 
good, man knows it not, nor feels nor perceives 

@ influence of his goodness and love, though 
omnipresent. 

' The supreme Legislator, Gove 
server of the Universe, perfect in 
goodness asin power, always adapts 
the states and conditions of his 
Perfectly happy in himself, his benefi 
ness is ever diffusing happiness 
creatures of his hand; and this is the end and 
object of every dispensation of his laws in the 
government of them, or communicated to them 
for their observance. Hence it was, in giving 
his law from Mount Sinai to the people of Is- 
rael, through the ministry of Moses, that both 
the revelation and the adaptation thereof were 
according to the state and condition of that 
people. They could not bear or endure the aw- 
fulness of the Divine majesty, immediately com- 
municating his will to them, and therefore 
asked for the"mediation of Moses to declare it to 
them. Goodness and mercy ineffable conde- 
scended to their low estate—to their weak con- 
dition—and gave them laws, and orders, and 
rules, adapted to their low and weak condition; 
but the end and object of this manifestation of 
kindness and wisdom, was to advance their hap- 
piness, by pees them to receive and enjoy 
the increase and fulness thereof, through obe- 
dience to his manifested will. Hence, the apos- 
tle says, “The law was our schoolmaster, to 
bring us unto Christ.” And that very law, re- 
ferring to the coming of the Messiah asa prophet 
whom God would raise up among that people, says, 
“Him shall ye hearin all things whatsoever he 
shall say unto you.” 

If we look at the circumstances and state of 
the Israelites, when Moses delivered to them 
the@iaw which perfect Wisdom and Goodness 
adapted to their low, weak, and even hardened 

‘eondition, we may see a wise reason in the ad- 
ministration of Providence for suffering or bear- 
ing with many things in that people,and giving 

“them oftdinances accordingly ; which, as they 
gradually advanced under the tuition of that 
schoolmaster, they afterward would have noneed 

‘of, and their obligations would consequentl 
cease. The law would be repealed because ful- 
filled, and therefore obsolete. 

Thus when Christ, the great Prophet, came, 
he referred to the law given through Moses, and 
owned and honored it by his fulfilling it; but 
showed the people, in various instances, that it 

Spwas not adapted to an advanced state of greater 

perfection and light, which through obedi 

to that law, as a schoolmaster, they were 

ble of attaining, and which he instructed them 
in: Thus, he “Ye have heard that it was 
éuid by them of old time, Thou shalt not kill” 
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—a positive law, contained in what is called the 
Decalogue, or laws written by the finger of God 
himself on tables of stone. Now let us mark 
the advanced state of the human mind which 
Jesus addressed, when he not only confirmed 
this law but referred to the canses or fee 

that would induce a violation of it, and ta’ 

the necessity ofsubduing those passions or lusts 
which ogcasioned killing; that thus the oot 


. | being taken away, the fruit would cease; that 


the gospel principle of love being embraced, 
would effectually eradicate hetredy the law of 
mercy and forgiveness of injuries would super. 
sede the dex talionis, which, because of the hard 
ness of their hearts, had been sufferedijjin their © 
low, dark, and carnal state; when it eit, 
“Thou shall love thy neighbor and thy 
enemy ;” and when, for the same reason, they 
were permitted to exact an eye for an eye,a 
tooth for a tooth, &c. How different the benign 
principles that qualify men to “ Love their ene- 
mies, bless them that curse, do good to them that 
hate, and pray for them that despitefully use” 
and persecute.” And yet these latter are the’ 
positive laws of Christ, him whom we call Mag © 
ter and Lord, and who himself says, ‘“‘ Why call 
ye me Master and Lord, and do not the things? 
which I say ?” ‘ 

When we examine the principles on whith? 
the precepts or laws ofthe gospel of Christ are, 
obviously founded, and gonfpare them with those 
which are cognizable ny of the precepts or 
laws of Moses given e Jews, we perceive 
the advanced state of society in the time of the, 
promulgation of the doctrines of the gospel? 
But obedience was requisite, in order to produce 
the happy effects in the human family ae 
Divine wisdom and goodness contemplated 
sending his Son, a “ Light into the world, 
whosoever believeth in him should not abide in . 
darkness”—should not remain, abide, or con-~ 
tinue under the comparatively dark, hard, ot 
weak state to which the law of Moses was ad-§ 
ministered. 


stance of superiority in the laws of Ch: y 
those of Moses, in promoting the happiness aud © 
comfort of society, if we advert to a conversation 
of the former with some of the Jews, on the 
subject of divorcement. They adduced the law 5 
of Moses as of high authority; the statute book 
was plain and clear. But Jesus told them the 
existing cause why Moses gave that rule ‘to 
them; it was in adaptation “to the hardness” 
of their hearts,” that the Divine Lawgiver suf- 
fered or permitted them to put away their wives, 
no doubt to prevent greater evils in their dark, 
hard, carnal state. “But in the beginning it 
fas not so,” said Jesus. In the institution of 
arriage by God himself, he joined male and 
: “together ‘in the law of pure love} and 
while that remained, there was no putting away, 


Hence, again, may be noticed the Ty 
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TTT. a nth ai iat, A 
nor jealousy, nor evil ions, to destroy the ePeynoatly ased the expression, ‘“ Verily, verily” 
happiness which Wega n ae Jesus Christ,| —that is, truly, truly—“ I’ say ey, wy, 
the great Prophet, was sent of the Father, to} But he never used an oath to confirm his testi- 
turn the minds of the people from the darkness,| mony. He set us an example as well as gave a 
blindness, and hardness of heart that had been | law, that we should follow his steps in speaking 
induced through disobedience, to the Light, | truth from the heart, in letting our eommunica- 
Law, and Trath of God, which would restore| tions one fo another be simply affirmation or 
them to a.state of harmony, and _ peace, and | negationyin sincerity, in subi and in truth. 
Regpinens in which all the relations of social} Al ons come of evil, or arise from an evil 
life might be as helps to forward and increase | root i the mind, and are expressly forbidden 
the sum of real enjoyment, even in this life. |b w of him who declared himself to be 
Among these alata stands conspicuously the uth. So his disciple James understood 
the intercourse of man with his fellow-men by | and repeated the Divine command—“ But above 
social converse ; or the communication of ideas, | all things, my brethren, swear not.” Make this 
of feelings, and of information, by words andj your highest point of proof that ye are Chris- 
gestures—or what is understood by natural or| tians, by obedience to your Master’s command 
artificial language. Nor was this important} —“above all things, swear not;” but let your 
subject overlooked in the laws of God to his| yea be yea, and your nay, nay. Let your asser- 
creature man. -Moses delivered to the Israelites | tions and testimonies be true, and add nothing 
positive and plain precepts, adapted. to. their| by way of endeavor to make them appear more 
understandings, respecting the use of language, | true; for all oaths, and every modification of 
in their intercourse one with an another. The] oaths, never can add value to simple truth, and 
most obvious principle inculeated is the speak-| the disposition to enforce it only weakens its 
ving of truth. Hence, all deception and false-| testimony. Hence the caution of the apostle, 
hood were forbidden. And here, again, the | “lest ye fall into condemnation” for the evil of 
low, weak, and darkened state of that people | these additions. 
was considered and permitted fora season, in{ ‘Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the 
suffering them to use oaths for the confirmation | things which 1 say?” is a rebuke adapted to 
of what was asserted for truth. This would be | mankind on this subject as viewed and acted on 
natural in a state of distrust and jealousy. For} by the professed followers of Christ. Is the 
where mutual confidence is wanting, suspicion | state of human society, called Christian, as low!” 
arises, and the fear of imposition or falsehood | and degraded, as dark and hard now, as that of 
instead of sincerity and truth. “For the hard-| the Israelites just emerged from their bondage 
ness of your hearts, Moses gave you that pre-| in Egypt? Has no advance been made by the 
cept,” might be applied to many parts of that | coming of Jesus Christ, a light into the world? 
system of government; and among the rest| Is all the example, the experience and wisdom 
swearing was suffered to remain, “until the | of former ages lost in this one case only? Are 
times of reformation,” but the law guarded | Christians still jealous, distrustful, and void of 
carefully agaiust deception and fraud by per-| confidence in one another? Are sincerity and 
jury, which it would seem that people were] truth, though the very basis on which Qhris- 
prone to in the selfishness of their dark state. | tianity stands, so very rarely found as the pre- 
When Jesus Christ, the Divine Lawgiver,| dominant principles of mutual intercowge be- 
came, he adverted particularly to this subject, | tween man and man, that his yea is not worthy 
as it stood in the statute book of Moses, Per-| of credit, his testimony not accepted without an 
jury or false swearing had been expressly for-| eath or affirmation, to give it curreney in the 
bidden by Moses, and Jesus forbids al/ swearing. | laws of what is called a Christian country? Do 
The darkness and hardness of their hearts being | these laws recognise two kinds of truths in our 
removed by light and knowledge, the people, at} communications ; one stperieg to the other,or 
least some of them, were prepared to under-| more true than the other? Does the swearing 
stand, that speaking the truth in sincerity pre-| or affirming Witness consider himself, on all 
cluded the necessity of oaths. Mutual confi-| other occasions, at liberty to equivocate, evade, 
dence being restored by the principles of truth, | or utter falsehoods to hisneighbor? Or rather, 
sincerity, candor, and honesty ruling in the} do not those laws which require swearing tacitly 
heart, the old law that admitted oaths to end| declare that all men are unworthy of credit, ex- 
strife became obsolete ; and hence, in a state of | cept wheu brought under the influence of oaths? 
advancement in society, the law of Christ was fn these remarks I consider every thing that 
given: “ Let your communication be yea, yea;| is more than simple, plain, true declaration, a@ 
nay, nay.” And the reason is obvious, becausejof the nature of oaths; as included in the 
all additions in order to make truth more ttuejpDivine prohibition ; as evil in the sight of im- 
or “ whatsoever is more than these, eométh Of} maculate Purity, who reads the heart, and 
evil.” Truth is truth, and needs no on, | scans its motives as well as actions, words, and 
though the same may be repeated. . Thus Jesus | thoughts. 
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When the 
unsubdued, there is a ground that bringeth 
forth briers and thorns in society. Wars, fight- 
ings, quarrelling, contention, and strife spring 
up among mankind, and obtain luxuriant growth 
in those fleshly lusts that war against or des- 
troy the peace of social life and the happiness 
of the soul that is under their baneful dominion. 
It was while men were under the dominion of 
these lusts and passions a law was given them 
that suffered the use of oaths in order to end 
strife. But when the cross of Christ slays the 
enmity in man, strife ceases, because its roots 
are eradicated ; and oaths are useless, or worse 
than useless, for Christ is the end and abroga- 
tion of that law which required or permitted 
oaths. And every practical believer in Christ 
will manifest that he is governed by the spirit 
of Christ, which is the Spirit of Truth; and 
from the principle of truth in the heart he is 
under far stronger obligations to speak the 
truth on all occasions, than all penalties of per- 
jury, or the supposed sanctity of oaths or affirma- 
tions, or any other asseverations or impreca- 
tions, can possibly produce. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ABIDING IN GOD. 
“ If ye continue in my word, then are ye my disci- 


ee indeed, and ye shall know the Truth and the 
ruth shall make you free.” 


How much of vital importance is implied in 
the foregoing. The blessed Jesus, sent in the 
wisdom of the Father, to do his will, ever bore 
witness to the Truth in all his dealings amongst 
men, and offered his life as a seal to the testimo- 
nies, that like heavenly manna fell from his 
lips. But it was not enough for the Jews that 
they should believe in him as their promised 
a necessity was laid upon all who came 
thus far, to continue in the word of divine life, 
revealed in the soul. As it was then, so it is 

now, must come to and abide in this word, 
aero as with an angel’s voice. In no 

Way can we acceptably follow Him who 

was meek and lowly, or increase in the know- 

ledge of the Truth, and thus experience its 

ower to set us free from every shackle, and 

ring us out of bondage into the glorious liber- 
ty of the sons of God. 

Here full scope is given to the immortal 
mind t6 revel in the fair fields of devotional ex- 
ercise, and gather fruit from the tree of life. 
This fruit will invigorate and strengthen all 

¢that is pure and heaven-born, and increase those 
virtues that spring up with luxuriant growth in 
a soil thus cultivated ; subdued by self-sacrifice, 
and enriched by meditation and prayer. 

Oh for a centering unto and continuing in this 
word of life, in these troublous times, that our 
reliance on its redeeming and preserving power 


ions of human nature remain’ 
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may be so full, as entirely to remove all fearful 
reg rer concerning coming events, even 
though the feeling be so deep, that our lips 

uiver and our frames tremble, because, as said 
the prophet of old, “ Thou hast heard, oh my 
soul, ithe sound of the trumpet, the alarm of 
war.” 

He in whom we believe, and to whom we 
look, as “‘ the healer of breaches, the restorer of 
paths to dwell in,” said all these things would 
come to pass, but the end is not yet. So itis 
in our day, and if we abide in Him, the Eternal 
Word, we will be enabled to see our individual 
course, and in patience we can possess our souls; 
having committed ourselves to God, ‘we rest 
secure as in the hollow of his holy hand. 

“If He giveth quiet, who shall make trou- 
ble ?” 8. H. 


VARIETY IN CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 


It is very important that young persons, and 
persons who are just entering upon a Christian 
life, should be taught not to try themselves by 
other people’s evidences. It is supposed that if 
religion is of God, it will, of course, be just the 
same in all men. But, in fact, religion is the 
right using of the whole mind and life. Men are 
different one from another. They were meant 
to be. The strength of some lies in the feelings, 
of others in their intellect, of others in their 
stability and will. Some men are calm, others 
excitable. Some are imaginative, and others 
literal and practical. Some are nervous and 

uick, others phlegmatic and slow. Besides 
cases constitutional differences, men have had 
widely different teaching and training, and all . 
these circumstances conspire to make their re- 
ligious developments personal and ae 
God leads every soul according to what that 
soul is, and although love is the one central ex- 

erience in all, and is that grand and character- 
istic element which makes all men alike Chris- 
tians, yet love developes itself in different men 
—in.some gradually, in others suddenly; in» 
some it is transfused with the imagination 
others it is a very plain and homel emoti 


in 
on. 
It rushes like a mountain torrent from some 
hearts ; in others it. is like a silver spring in 
meadow—silent, gentle, and almost invisible. 
No man should try to produce in himself an- 
other man’s experience, unless he first becomes 


that other man. Love God and love men with 
your nature. And do not lose comfort and 
growth in grace by waiting to feel like some 
other Christian. Be a Christian. Conseorate 
your heart and your life to Christ’s service, and 
then the greater the difference between you and 
other Christians the better ; just as in a flower- 


; gn, the summer is rich, not by having all 


yers just like each other, but by having as 
many different varieties as is possible—The 
Methodist. ° 
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For Friends’ {ntelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS, 


Friends remotely situated, where their num- 
ber is so small that it is with great difficulty 
they can keep their meetings up, can do but 
little toward establishing First-day schools, for 
want of members, but they may feel encouraged 
to improve the little in their power, by the ex- 
perience of some who have felt themselves drawn 
to consider the wants of society at large, and 
have dared to venture forth, timid yet trustful, 
in the enterprise above alluded to. 

A few Friends in our neighborhood are uni- 
ting their efforts with others. The school is 
under the superintendence of a Friend. 

The exercises are nearly as follows—reading 
a chapter—reading and recitation of pieces by 
the scholars—reading devotional poetry in 
concert—singing some simple strain—silence for 
ten or fifteen minutes—and then close. 

Judging the promise by the present signs, 
my heart ioe been humbled with the belief that 
the Lord is about to break the bands of many a 
captive, and allow many who have felt oppress- 
ed to go free. I am aware that the idea of 
singing is as new to Friends as silence is to 
others. I should like to hear the propriety of a 
Friend allowing it discussed. 

It is very evident that in such neighborhoods 
as ours, Friends’ children have to leave ‘ Soci- 
ety,” to find society, for there is no society for 
them in “ Society.” 

And whether it is not better, as overseers of 
our own households, to lead them forth to find 
pasture where the waters are still, than to suffer 
them to go forth alone—thinking they trans- 
gress where there is no transgression—and vio- 
late an order, when there is no order vio- 
lated. 

You make use of the abundant sources of 
knowledge given you to interest and instruct ; 
you have fellow-laborers who are themselves en- 
dowed with the same spirit, educated in the 
same way, and it is easy to conform your ideas 
of instruction to your circumstances. I have few 
such aids—and shall I be considered a violater 
of order by circumscribing my views to my ne- 
cessities, and endeavoring to“ live within the 
bounds of my circumstances ?” 


R. M. Tyter, near Denton, Md. 
30th of 7th mo. 1862. 


Nore.—We think the subject above alluded 
to does not call for much discussion. Our friend 
appears to have done the best she could under 
existing circumstances. We desire her encour- 


agement, and believe that when the conéerm 
a right one, the particular mode of carrying it 
out is comparatively unimportant. © Eps. 
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From the Religious Magazine. 
HOME INTERCOURSE. 
Continued from page 358.) 

This dissimilarity is one of the most perplex- 
ing things about a family, requiring patience, 
care, impartiality; and if parents would prevent 
the making of a wretched mistake and failure, 
they should aim to acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of the composition of their own families,— 
a study taxing mind and heart severely,—and 
the whole family government and life should be 
based upon what they discover. Dealing with 
children, always a difficult matter, should not 
be left to the hazard of impulse or caprice, but 
be guided by knowledge. You feel that certain 
households go on much more satisfactorily than 
others. They are not the homes of great external 
advantage ; you would not mark the parents as 
superior, or the children as unlike all children ; 
but there is a charm about the family that you 
may not understand, and puzzle yourself to ac 
count for. There is no less of exuberant spirit, 
no less of jocund mirth, no less of ease and na-+ 
turalness,—nothing to give that painful feeling 
of the unnatural curb and drill which breaks 
some families into premature proprieties,——but 
a freedom which never infringes, a confidence 
that is never abused, a judgment that seems 
never to err, control that is not a curb, and 4 
harmony of which such discordant material 
seems to others incapable. If you could Bet at 
the secret of this, you would probably find that 
the parents had made it a point to know their 
children, had not been content to know their 
countenances and voices and manners, and @ 
few outside and obvious peculiarities, but had 
studied them in each step of their progress, had 
adapted their intercourse with each to each, had 
taught their children as they grew to recognize 
and respect each other’s individuality, and so 
had gradually constructed a genuine family, 
that truest and most needed of human institu. 
tions. I do not believe there is am 
about a good home, any more than 
accident about a fine tree. Both are the 
of well-considered opposites brought inte 
mony by a superintending wisdom. 

I do not think this knowledge is often sought 
by the parent. I do not think he sets himself 
to find out what is going on within the heart 
and mind of his child. Necessity sometimes 
forces this upon him, accident sometimes ~ 
reveals it, or a shrewd guess may detect some 
things; but the deliberate searching into the 

uliarities of his children, and the ordering 
fis and their intercourse by what he discoveray) 
is the rare work of the home-head. How much 
real conversation goes on in our homes? How 


- | much questioning of what is learned at school, 


from books, from others? how much of what 
each one learns from himself? how much inter- 
change of thought and feeling? Here is a 
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child’s mind; a germ of wisdom, wonder, and 
power, compassed about by infinite mysteries, of 
which it is on all hands seeking the solution. 
The child-mind does not stand out in God's 
world as the adult-mind does,—callous, or self- 
satisfied, or seeptical,—but in the spirit of child- 
hood, and with more reverence than we know, 
asks that it may believe. It turns to us, who 
are its natural teachers, whom it looks up to 
with the same love and reverence it looks on all 
things. What do we? Listen, explain, draw 
out, lead on? or do we rebuff, and send the 
opening spirit shuddering back within itself, 
and teach itin its early hours to keep close-locked 
all its inner wants? Do we dive, as we might, 
into the mysterious depths of the child-nature, or, 
taking its wings, not clogged as ours, soar up- 
ward toward those other mysteries which wait 
and watch for our coming? A little spirit 
peering all aglow with wonder in at the door- 
way of knowledge, do we lift its feet over the 
threshold, and encourage it to pursue its way 
from room to room, touching and tasting and 
appropriating of the heaped-up treasure stored 
therein? Is it not rather that the child forces 
its way, despite the neglect, the indifference, 
the repulse of parents, who know nothing less 
than what it knows, or stupidly wonder how it 
got such things? Home talk! it is the talk of 
the elders, of sermons, of business, of fashions, 
of neighbors; it is superficial, if not injurious ; 
or is too high, and they cannot attain unto it. 
It oa nothing to the aspiration or the want of 
childhood, while the set talk with children is 
hard and forced, a talking at them, rather than a 
talking with them ; a forcing your convictions, 
rather than drawing out theirs. Sometimes it 
seems as if the staple of home intercourse were 
a tirade against noise, carelessness, and the 
thousand vexatious inadvertencies of child-life, 
and @s if that would be all the memory of home 
intercourse the child would have to carry with 
it into the world. 

\,E remember to have marked in a book I read 
‘Bole years ago the following passage: “It had 
grown to be an unhappy instinct with me to get 
as much as possible out of my father’s way.” Un- 
happy indeed; and what a strange statement it 
would seem, did we not know that this grows to 
be the instinct of too many children. How 
often do you see that the mother is the exclu- 
sive friend, companion, and confidant, while the 
father is a sort of bugbear, who isn’t to be ap- 
proached or disturbed, whose presence is a re- 
straint, whose departure a relief. This is not 
. the mother’s doing, or the child’s. The fault 
lies with the father. His child is a plaything 
tohim: As soon as he tires of his toy, it ceases 
to give him that sort of pleasure; as soon as it 
grows disagreeable, he hoxies to chafe, and 
hands it over to the mother. The repulse is 
understood, and works its natural result. The 


child shuns the father, makes the mother con- 
fidante, learns to persuade her, and gets her to 
persuade the father, and each time he gains his 
end the separation is more complete. This is 
not nature's doing. Nature draws the child, 
undoubtedly, toward the mother, but she does 
not draw it from the father. It looks to her, 
goes to her for some things; but where there 
is a true relationship, it soon comprehends that 
there are wants she cannot meet. Her more 
confiding ways, her more genial ee 
nay, let us go back to the great truth at once, 
—that mystic tie which links from the first and 
forever the child-life and the mother-life, gives 
her the place the father never gets; but as 
childhood passes, and new experiences press, 
and life is out of doors, and school and other 
children make their impression, then more and 
more the boy, at least, feels the need of the 
father. * Fatal is the mistake that father makes 
who in these years separates himself more and 
more from his children, and fearfully shall it be 
visited upon him in the non-intercourse of life, 
or in the days of his decrepitude and need. I 
sometimes hear of parents turned to the cold 
charities of almshouses ; sometimes, pitiful com- 
plaints of children’s ingratitude. But, alas! 
how little has many a child to be grateful for, 
who repays with a simple usury the cool indif. 
ference or the harsh neglect of his earlier 
years. 

As another law of home intercourse, I should 
say, not only have, and show that you have; 
confidence in your children, but give your con- 
fidence to them. I thinkas children grow into 
years they desire to have their confidence re- 
ciprocated, and I suspect parents would gain 
very much if they now and then took their chil- 
dren, even while they are. children, into their 
confidence. That is a very proud moment ina 
girl’s life when her father first draws her arm 
into his, and she feels herself for the moment 
in that position she has always considered as 
sacred to her mother; that is an epoch ina 
boy’s life when he finds his mother trusting to 
him as escort and protector, but a more pure 
and genuine and wholesome pride is that which 
the first confidence engenders. It is the letting 
down of many bars, it is the drawing of two 
who need each other very near, nearer than 
many a direct act. I well remember the effect 
of such confidence upon my boyhood, how it 


drew me toward my father, and how he trusted _ 


me, asked and took my advice, explained - his 


purpose, and left me to work it out. I allude ~ 


to this, because I think it an important thing im 
domestic intercourse, which is not apt to be 
thought of, but which will help to cement and 
bind parents and children just at that danger- 
ous transition season when they are out-growing 
the tutelage of childhood and putting on the 
self-sufficiency of youth. There are coming up 
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= now and then: household matters which 
the curiosity of children, which we exalt 
into mysteries by our secrecy or evasion. There 
are very many matters upon which a growing 
child is capable of expressing an opinion, there 
are many things in which your boy or your girl 
can help you if youonly think so; and it were far 
better for both you and them to put. confidence 
in them, rather than that they should feel that 
they are passed by for others. Your own child is 
not unfrequently a better adviser than astranger 
of twice his years and general wisdom ; and if he 
were not, the mere showing of a disposition to 
trust him in your affairs is a valuable aid to the 
strengthening of his character, and the estab- 
lishment of a just self-respect. We err greatly, 
and we ourselves lose much by not leanin 
more on the generation that rises about us. i 
think this may be the one thirfg that youth 
wants at that dangerous transition season,—that 
neutral ground between childhood and manhood, 
to prevent its running from the control of 
home to those scenes and companionships more 
dangerous, but which pay the coveted respect 
to its advancing years. What is, perhaps, the 
cunning of the world, should be the wisdom of 
the parent. It is not policy alone, but the mu- 
tual = of each, that should lead parents to 
ive their confidence to their children. . If they 
ave that, they are far less likely to crave that 
which is less. 

Let me suggest here, that no parent should, 
from false pride, or for any other cause, neglect 
to confess to the child when he has done him 
an injustice. Running through all the family 
should be the broadest principle of justice. It 
should rule in the dealings of child with child, 
nor less in the parental dealings. It is not possible 
for us to be infallible, quick, arbitrary, impul- 
sive as we are; judging from passion or insufli- 
cient inquiry, we many times mistake, and even 
when we would not, we sometimes err. That 
mistake should be confessed at any cost. It 
will never do to let your child feel that you are 
unjust to it. It is inflicting a deep wound 
among sensibilities that cannot bear it. And 
think not your child will not appreciate your 
confession, and love you the more dearly for it. 
Have you never seen the surly and half venge- 
ful look give way before the confession, “ I have 
wronged you my child,” or found a sudden flash- 
ing of joy through the swiftly raining tears as 
the words fell from you lips? I tell you, the 
man who will do thus gains his child, keeps his 
Jove, and increases his respect, and saves a spirit 

which might be lost. Asa young man I felt 
that the position of the College government, 
which would never allow that it was , was 
— a moral injury to myself and others, for 
which no mere learning could compensate 
How much deeper the injury inflicted upon him 
who feels that it is a father or a mother who has 


. 
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injured, and refuses to right him! What is 
injurious in an institution would be fatal in a 
home, and the t who should refuse to own 
td his child that he was in the wrong, would 
find that he had planted a seed which must in- 
evitably grow wh spread and bring forth much 
and bitter fruit. 

[To be continued.] 


For the Children. 
THE LITTLE CULTIVATOR. 


Walter’s father lives in the country upon a 
small farm, and Walter has a little garden of his 
own. Patrick dug it for him because he had 
not strength to do it himself, but he raked it 
evenly, and. made the walks, and planted the 
seed. He has afew peas which are already 
twining themselves around bushy sticks, and 
there are radishes, beets and carrots growing 
finely. It would be but little care to attend to 
the garden if it were not for the weeds which 
spring up in abundance, and grow even more 
rapidly than the seeds Walter planted. 

A child’s heart is somewhat like a garden, 
and it requires constant attention to keep down 
and pull out the weeds, so that the good seed 
may bring forth fruit. 

Walter’s heart, like the heart of every other 
child, needs to be properly cared for, and some 
times the weeds grow so fast that a stranger 
would wonder whether the good seed was grow* 
ing or had been completely choked, so that it 
could not prosper. At other times very little 
but what is beautiful to look upon can be ob- 
served. Fragrant flowers perfume the air, and 
the ripening fruit hangs in rich clusters. 

One morning his mother, observed that 
Walter was somewhat rough in his manner 
of speaking to his younger brother Herbert, 
so she talked with him about it. She asked 
him if he was doing as he would be done by? 
He frankly answered No, and confessed that 
was not trying to make Herbert happy: Like 
many other boys, Walter sometimes i 
self the mean and selfish pleasure of teasing. 
When they had conversed together for a few 
minutes, she told him that he must try to culti- 
vate a gentlespirit. He replied, “ Yes mother,” 
and in a low tone continued, “ I would if I had a 
little cultivator.” Children in the city, as in 
villages, may not know what a cultivator is, 
though all those who live on farms probably can 
tell. It is made somewhat like a plough, and is 
drawn by a horse between the rows of seeds to 
cut up and destroy the weeds. The work can 
be done much more expeditiously with this than 
with a hoe. Walter’s father had a cultivator, 
and Walter alluded to this when he said what 
he did. His mother told him that he had a 
little cultivator which he could use if he chose. 
It was his will. He objected that he had no 
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nies. She then assured him that he could 

ve two fine resolute little animals if he would 
use them. The name of one is Try, the other 
is Persevere. Walter thought that a fine ide, 
and remarked, “I like my little ponies.” 

When his mother sees the weeds growing in 
Walter’s heart she tells him to harness his po- 
nies. Sometimes he smiles and fastens them to 
the little cultivator, and it is surprising to see 
how fast the weeds disappear. At other times, 
I am sorry to say, the cultivator stands still in 
the garden and the weeds start up all around, 
but Walter does not feel like work, and Try 
and Persevere are idle, and when at length he 
is aroused and commences again, it is very diffi- 
cult to draw through the hard ground. But 
Try and Persevere, as I said before, are resolute 
animals, and the greater the difficulty, the more 
firmly and strongly they pull. Their energies 
never flag, and they never fail while their mas- 
ter bears steadily on the handles of the culti- 
vator and cheers them on with his voice. It is 
only when he relaxes his determination, and re- 
fuses to cultivate, that they stand idle. 

A garden overgrown with weeds is always a 
sad and melancholy sight, but an uncultivated 
heart is a far more desolate and mournful one. 
It requires constant, persevering care to keep a 
garden in good order. Every day there is work 
to be done, and neglect always manifests itself. 
So in the human heart there is daily work to be 
done that all that is pure and lovely may not be 
overshadowed and blighted. 

Every wrong thought or feeling or act is a 
noxious weed, which should be at once eradica- 
ted. The longer it grows the more difficult to 
remove it, and sometimes it becomes so firmly 
rooted that it is almost impossible for the little 
cultivator to destroy it. -The better way always 
is to do every day the proper work for the day, 
and keep the ground so subdued that the good 
seed may spring up and bear a rich harvest. 

Each child must take care of his own heart. 
His parents and friends may assist him, but the 
greater part of his work must be done by him- 
self. He has a cultivator always ready for use, 
and fine, spirited ponies to draw it, and con- 
science is always a good counsellor when he is in 
doubt what course it is best to pursue.——Znde- 


pendent. 


Reticion.—If it be the characteristic of a 
worldly man, says Chalmers, that he too often 
desecrates what is holy, it should be the part of 
a Christian man to consecrate what is secular, 
and to recognize a present and a presiding di- 
vinity in all things. 


PoLiTENEss aT Home.—Alwaysspeak with 
the utmost politeness and deference to your 
rents and friends. Some children are polite 
and civil everywhere else, except at home, but 
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there they are —_ and ~s mean Noth. 
ing sits so grace n children, and nothi 
ai them so Seaiincan habitual ona 
dutiful deportment towards their parents and 
superiors. It makes the plainest face beautiful, 
and gives to every common action a nameless 
but peculiar charm. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 23, 1862. 


Drep, on the 27th of 7th mo., at Millwood, near 
Baltimore, Susan H. Trump, wife of Charles Tru 
and daughter of the late Samuel Newbold of Byberry. 
When we look at her beautiful example of patience, 
resignation and cheerfulness, not only in her last 
painful fsickness, but through all her life, and 
sweet solemn close, we are led to exctaim, “ Bl 
are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth? 
yea saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their las 
bors; and their works dofollow them.” We feelas- 
sured a crown of life awaited her, and ‘“ she being 
dead yet speaketh.” 


——, at Peekskill, West Chester Co., N. Y., on the 
7th inst., Exzza, wife of Jacob Denike, in the 59th 
yearof her age, a member of Amawalk Monthly 
Meeting. 

In her removal from among us, our religious Se- 
ciety has lost a valued member, and the poor and 
afflicted a kind friend. She viewed her approach- 
ing close with calmness, saying there was nothingin 
her way ; and in her directions respecting the cloth- 
ing of the body after life should have departed, she 
bore her testimony against superfluous decorations, 

——, on the morning of the 4th of 8th month, 1862, 
at his residence in Springboro’, Ohio, very suddenly, 
Jacos Bateman, aged nearly 86 years, a member of 


Springboro’ Monthly Meeting, and a native of Chester 
county, Pennsylvania. 


“THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued from page 363.) 

Our friend Seander has unconsciously exhib 
ited an illustration of Isaiah xxii. 22, which 
struck me very forcibly: And the key of the 
house of David will 1 lay upon his shoulder; 
so he shall open, and none shall shut; and he 
shall shut, and none shall ‘open. The key with 
which Scander opened his magazine was ry 
enough for a stout club, and it might well 
laid on his shoulder. : 

True ; and I have seen keys more than twiee 


as large. The material “house of Dayid” was, 


the stronghold of Zion, and such castles now, 
have enormous wooden locks, with keys in p 
portion. I once spent a summer in an old oam 
tle whose great outer door had a lock andike 
which was almost a load to . Thisk 

lock is no doubt very ancient. Their constrmt 
tion is such that a false key can scarcely byt 
possible chance fit them, and the difficulty isi 
creased in proportion to the number and eccenm- 
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tric position of the wards into which the mova- | from that tree which, in its natural development, 
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is the most’ expeditious of all; and not only do 


These locks are ue on the inside of the|the blossoms appear on it suddenly, but the 


doors of gardens an 


outer courts, and even on|ffuit sets at once, and appears even while the 


those of inner rooms in some places. To enable | flowers are yet on the tree, buds, blossoms, and 
the owner to unlock them, a hole is cut in the | almonds together on the same branch, as on this 


door, through which he thrusts his arm and in- 
serts the key. All the garden doors about 
Sidon are thus arranged, and such must have 
been the custom at Jerusalem in the days of 
Solomon. In Song v. 4 he makes the bride say, 
My beloved put in his hand by the hole of the 
door, and my bowels were moved for him; that 
is, she saw him thrust in his hand to unlock the 
door, that he might enter; and naturally enough, 
the bowels—that Oriental symbol of the affec- 
tions—were “moved.” Soloman well knew the 
perturbations and delightful agitations of love ; 
and a much more trivial thing than the hand of 
the beloved, and a much less significant action 


. than the one here mentioned, will start the 


heart leaping and fluttering in irrepressible ec- 
stacy. But it is time to return, lest Acre’s in- 
exorable gate be locked against us, and there is 
neither hole in it through which we can thrust 
our hand, nor wakeful heart on the other side 
to be “ moved” by it if we could. 

March 11th. Our ride to Shefa ’Amer to- 
day will complete the survey of this vast plain 
of Acre to the borders of Zebulon. 

As there is nothing special to claim attention 
in this part of the plain, let me ask an explana- 
tion of several passages of the Bible which I 
have marked in my Bible readingsat Acre But 
first tell me what tree is this on our right, 
dressed out in white blossoms so early in the 
season ? : 

That is the almond. It often blossoms in 
February, and this early activity is repeatedly 
alluded to in the Bible. Jeremiah opens his 
heavy visions thus: The word of the Lord 
came unto me, saying, Jeremiah, what seest 
thou? And I said, I see the rod of an almond- 
tree. Then said the Lord, Thou hast well seen, 
for I will hasten my word to perform it—just as 
this tree hastens to bud and blossom long before 
any other has begun to wake out of the repose 
of winter, and before it has put forth its own 

ves. 

The same thing is implied, according to the 


general economy of miracles, in the selection of} pleases, any only man is vile. 


rods from this tree by Moses to be laid up in 
he tabernacle, in order to settle the controversy 
regard to the family that should be clothed 
ith the priestly office: And it came to pass 
on the morrow Moses went into the taber- 
of witness, and behold the rod of Aaron 
@ house of Levi was budded, and 
Duds, and bloomed blossoms, and yi 
mo ids.* This was miraculous rapidity eer- 
j but a rod was selected for the purpose 


*Num. xvii. 8. 





rod of Moses. 

In that affecting picture of the rapid and in- 
evitable approach of old age drawn by the royal 
Preacher, it is said that the almond-tree shall 
flourish or blossom.t The point of the figure is 
doubtless the fact that the white blossoms com- 
pletely cover the whole tree without any mixture 
of green leaves, for these do not appear until 
some time after. It is the expressive type of 
old age, whose hair is white as wool, unrelieved 
with any other color. 

And now my texts: What do you under+ 
stand by such expressions as, He drinketh up 
scorning like water.{ 

This idiom is very common in Arabic. It 
seems natural to the Oriental mind to conceive 
of many operations under the idea of eating and 
drinking, which we connect more directly with 
some other sense than that of taste, or else men- 
tion abstractly. Thus they very commonly 
speak of eating a great rain when they have been 
thoroughly drenched in a shower ; so also they 
eat a violent wind and a piercing cold. I fre« 
quently hear them say of one who has been bas 
tinadoed on the soles of his feet, that he has 
eaten fifty or five hundred sticks, as the case 
may be. In like manner, they drink —_ 
strange potions. In their self-conceit, they wi 
offer to drink the whole course of scientific ed- 
ucation in three months. Persons not partieus 
larly encumbered with modesty have assured me 
that they could drink the entire system of evan- 
gelical religion with even greater expedition. 
There are many similar expressions in the Bible 
which may claim our attention hereafter. 

S.. Ot) 2A. lia ae * 

We must now hasten on to Shefa Amer. 
What an infinite array of flowers, fragrant and 
gay, adorn the plain! The anemones, and fiery 
poppies, and elegant orchises are specially con+ 
spicuous ; and the humbler but sweeter hya- 
cinths perfume the air with their spicy odors. 
The birds, too, are merry and musical as spring 
and love can make them. Livery prospect 

There is some- 
thing peculiarly sinister in the looks and ways 
of these peasants, and from this southward they 
bear a worse character than those of Lebanon. 
One reason no doubt is, that they are more op- 
pressed by government, by wild Arabs, and by 
those who farm the country. These latter ex- 
tort from them nearly all the produce of their 
land* in return for the doubtful advantage of 
having them stand between them and the offi- 





fEcel. xii. 5. fJob xxxiv. 7. 
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cers of government. To secure this, they give 
these remorseless farmers of the revenue thirty, 
forty, and even fifty per cent, on money thus 
advanced on their account. This kind of éx- 
tortion has long cursed the country, for we find 
many allusions to it in the Bible. The farmer 
of a village has great powers accorded to him by 
contract, and enforced ty government; he is, in 
fact, a petty tyrant, who takes ail if he can not 
otherwise get back what he has spent, and the 
iniquitous interest also. It ia not strange, 
therefore, that these poor peasants, long sub- 
jected to such oppression, are a crabbed, ill-con- 
ditioned, and dishonest race. Treated without 
respect or mercy themselves, they are cruel to 
every body and thing under their power. 

This system of tax-gatherers greatly multi- 
plies the petty lords and tyrants, who eat up the 
people as they eat bread. And something of 
the same sort has always been known in the 

“Hest. Solomon says, For the transgression of a 
land many are the princes thereof.* And the 
Arabs have a current anecdote of a wise man 
who used this imprecation upon his enemies : 
“Allah kether mesheikh kam”—“ May God 
multiply your sheikhs”—a fearful malediction ! 
No more certain or expeditious plan to ruin one’s 
enemies could be devised. The people famili- 


arly ascribe such a calamity to the greatness of 
their sins. The multiplication of these lazy, 


licentious, and greedy rulers is, indeed, a sore 
visitation of God. One must have long and 
very closely observed the working of this mis- 
chief before he can even dream of the number- 
less ways in which these bad men corrupt, op- 
press, and ruin the people. Though the pro- 
verbs of the wise king and the wise Arab are 
identical in meaning, it is not probable that the 
latter borrowed from the former. Experience 
and observation of the same calamity originated 
the identity of thought. And the very next 
proverb of Solomon repeats almost the same idea; 


A poor man that oppresseth the poor is like a} ] 


sweeping rain which leaveth no food.* The il- 
lustrative comparison here is most impressive. 
It is founded upon a phenomenon which I have 
frequently seen, and sometimes felt. A small 
black cloud traverses the sky in the latter part 
of summer or the beginning of autumn, and 

urs down a flood of rain that sweeps all before 
it. The Arabs call it sale; we, a water-spout, 
or the bursting of acloud. In the neighbor- 
hood of Hermon I have witnessed it repeatedly, 
and was caught in one last year which in five 
minutes flooded the whole mountain side, washed 
away the fallen olives—the food of the poor— 
overthrew stone walls, tore up by the roots large 
trees, and carried off whatever the tumultuous 
torrents encountered, as they leaped madly down 
from terrace to terrace in noisy cascades. Every 


*Prov. xxviii. 2. TProv. xxviii. 3. 
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summer threshing-floor along the line of its 
march was swept ae of all precious food, cattle 
were drowned, flocks disappeared, and the mills 
along the streams were ruined in half an hour 
by this sudden deluge. Wherever it came it 
“eft no food behind it,” and such is the op- 
ression of a poor man that oppresseth the poor. 
hese landlords, and sheikhs, and begs, and 
emirs are generally poor, hungry, greedy, re- 
morseless, and they come in successive swarms, 
each more ravenous than his predecessor. On 
a gigantic scale, every hungry pasha from the 
capital is such a sale, ——s over the distant 
rovinces of the empire. Vast regions, former 
iy covered with golden harvests in their 
and swarming with people full of food and glad. 
ness, are now reduced to frightful deserts by 
their rapacity. 

The people of this cduntry hive an intense 
hatred of usury and the usurer, possibly com 
nected with these farmers and their unrighteous 
exactions. But the mere taking of interest, and 
not the rate, is regarded as asin by most peo 
ple. It is prohibited altogether by Mohammed, 
who seems to have understood the Mosaic pre 
cepts in this strict and literal sense, as, indeed, 
nearly all Oriental Christians do. We read im 
Exodus xxii. 25, 26, 27, If thou lend money to 
any of my people that is poor by thee, t 
shalt not be to him asa usurer, neither shalt 
thou lay upon him usury. If thou at all take 
thy neighbor’s raiment to pledge, thou shalt de 
liver it to him by that the sun goeth down ; for 
that is his covering only, it is his raiment for 
his skin ; wherein shall S sleep? But, notwith- 
standing this abhorrence of both the deed and 
the doer, nothing is more common. Every body 
borrows who can, all loan money who have it, 
and the rate is enormous. Twenty-five per cent. 
is common. I have known fifty, sixty, and even 
a hundred per cent. asked and given. The tak- 
ing of pledges, even “ from the poor,” is equal 
y common, but I never knew them to be re 
stored “by that the sun goeth down ;” though 
for the very poor, who sleep in their aba o 
outer garment, and have no other “ raiment for 
their skin,” it would be a very humane requis 
tion. During the day, the poor, while at work, 
can and do dispense with this outside raiment, 
but at night it is greatly needed, even in the 
summer. The people in this country never 
sleep without being covered, even in the day- 
time; and in this, experience has made the 
wise, for it is dangerous to health: This ful 
nishes a good reason why this sort of Me p 
should be restored before night; and bee 
wish that the law was still in force. Im 
xxiv. 10—13 we have these precepts rept 


Withesome additions, as, thou shalt not ! 
pledge ; also, thou shalt not go into 
"to fetch his pledge; thou shalt 


abroad, and the man to whom thou didst lend 
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shall bring out the pledge abroad to thee. A|to my recollection, for it is foolishness for thee 


most kind and admirable precept, given to se- 
cure the poor nian from having the privacy of 
his family rudely violated by these remorseless 
usurers. The strict laws regulating Oriental in- 
tercourse sufficiently d the harems of all 
but the very poor. hen the money-gatherer 
goes to any respectable house, he never rudely 
enters, but stands “abroad” and calls, and the 
owner comes forth to meet him, and, if conve- 
nient—if there are no women in the way—he is 
invited in. The divine law here throws its 
shield over the poor debtor’s habitation, and 

tects his family from insolent intrusion, a 
thing intolerably humiliating in the East. 

No wonder that people oppressed and robbed 
as these peasants are, become dishonest’ and 
eruel, and even vent their pent-up rage on every 
thing under @ir control. Observe that plow- 
man armed with his long goad, with which he 
belabors and pricks his tiny oxen, as if it afford- 
ed peculiar pleasure to torment them. 

I have examined this implement of husband- 

with much curiosity, and no longer wonder 
that Shanghar could convert it into a destruc- 
tive weapon of war. His was, no doubt, yery 
large, made so purposely in those days when the 
Jews were not allowed to provide arms for de- 
fense. A strong poleten feet long, with a sharp 
chisel at the butt end, would be a formidable 
spear, wielded by the strong arm of the son of 
Anath. But he must have been a giant to kill 
six hundred Philistines with such a weapon, or, 
indeed, with any other. 

This goad is an indispensable accompaniment 
of the plow. The upper end, with its pointed 
prick, serves instead of rein and lash to guide 
and urge on the lazy ox; and the other end, 
with its chisel, as you call it, is used to clean off 
the share from earth and weeds, and to cut the 
roots and thorns that catch or choke the plow. 
It was to sharpen this part of the goads that the 
Philistines permitted the Jews to have a ile in 
the early days of Saul.* The references to the 
= in the Bible are numerous and interesting. 

olomon says that “the words of the wise 
as goads” to guide and keep in the right path 
(or furrow), and to stimulate the indolent toex- 
ertion. Our Lord, in his address to Saul, says, 
“It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks” 
—a proverbial expression, taken from the action 
of an unruly ox, which, when pricked by the 


ygoad, kicks, back in anger, and thus wounds 


Aimself more deeply. Commentators on this 
ssage have collected many examples of the use 


f this exact figure by classic authors.. Thus 
* Buripides says, “I, who am a frail mortal, | 20 


by id-rather sacrifice to him who is a 
iving place toanger, kick against 
Ket 00 Witindss “These things i 


1 Sam. xiii. 21; Eccl. xii. 11. — 


to kick against a goad.” The proverb is ex- 
ceedingly expressive, and one which conveys to 
alt the world where the goad is known a most 
important lesson. The particular force of the 
expression is unhappily lost by our translation.- 
It is folly, certainly, to kick even a stone against 
which one may have dashed his foot, and still 
more so to do this against thorns that may have 
pierced us. But there is a deeper lesson in this 
proverb. The ox kicks back against the goad 
with which he has been intentionally pricked in 
order to bring him into the right , or to 
prompt him to the necessary activity, as that 

lowboy is constantly guiding and stimulating 
his team. To kick back, therefore, is not mere- 
ly impotent and injurious folly, but it is rebel- 
lion against him who guides. 


(To be continued.) 


From The Prairie Farmer. 
CULTURE OF THE SWEET POTATOR, 


Editors Prairie Far- 

mer :—I pro to say a 

few ii to the 

cultivation of the sweet 

potatoe—its adaptedness 

to the climate of northern 

Illinois, and its profits asa 

market crop. In view of 

the liability of the Irish 

potato to be affected by 

decay of late years, it be- 

comes necessary to seek 

some other plant, which 

will take its place partial- 

ly, at least, and by intelli- 
gent endeavors place with-, 

in the reach of the masses, 

articles of food which have heretofore been 

considered as luxuries. The soil best. suited to 
the cultivation of the potato, .xich, at 
sandy soil well drained, for it isuseless to attemp 
its cultivation on any soil thee ae and wet; 
but by following the directions here laid down, 
(or any other that are better) the mere novice 
may succeed in raising at small cost, enon r 

home consumption, and upon such a soil as 

have spoken of, may make it more profitable.as 
a market crop than any other usually raised 
upon the farm. Select a warm, dry, pliable 
soil, the more sandy the better, if not liable to 
burn; prepare thoroughly by ploughing andihar- 
rowing, until it_ is perfectly disintegrated, then 
a winged shovel plow, or some other suita- 
mplement, mark out into squares three feet 
way, observing that you get your distance 
, and continue going each way, until you 
your hills high enough. If ridges are pre- 
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pared, three and a half feet is perhaps the pro- 
per distance ; then, at any time during the month 
of June, when the weather is favorable, procure 
your plants, and set one in each square ; it will 
take lants to the acre. If in ridges, 34 
feet apart, by 20 inches in the ridge, it will re- 
quire about 8000 plants per acre. Select a 
moist time from the 10th to the 20th of June, 
but do not set them when the land is muddy; 
as good a way for large quantities is to set. when 
you are ready, leave a little hollow around the 
t, into which one assistant will pour about 
pint of water, and another draw the earth 
around the plant after the water has settled 
away; in this manner, but little loss of plants 
is sustained. The principal part of the after 
culture may be done with the shovel plow ; as- 
sistants pulling up the weeds, uncovering vines 
and keeping them as much as possible on the 
hill or ridge, by winding or otherwise; if this 
is carefully done, they will seldom take root by 
layering, to do much injury to the crop. If from 
long continued wet weather, the runners cannot 
be kept from taking root, as was the case with 
mine this season, it is a good plan to take a 
scythe or some other suitable instrument and 
cut the vines off about a foot from the root on 
each side ; in digging, be careful not to bruise, 
as they begin to rot almost immediately. If 
distant from market, pack in well ventilated 
boxes or barrels, being careful to have them 
sufficiently tight to keep them from moving 
about. They cannot be kept over winter under 
ordinary circumstances, but plants are sent any 
distance, very safely, in the season of planting. 


In regard to adaptability, they are grown suc- 
cessfully in latitude 44°, and perhaps farther 
north, and upon any good corn land if not too 
clayey or wet. : 

e great mistake is the same as made with 
‘Lima Beans, planting too early ; wait until all 
danger of frost is over, and then wait until the 
nights are warm. I raised a good crop the pres- 
ent season, planted the 6th to the 12th of July, 
after an ae crop of Irish potatoes had been 

hered therefrom, while those set the last of 

ay, on black soil, were not worth digging, 
owing partly to their having been checked by 
cold nights while young, and later, in not being 
able to prevent the runners from taking root, 
on acceunt of continued wet weather. 

The cost of cultivation on a suitable soil, may 
be stated thus : 


Interest or our acre land,.,..... 
Ploughing and harrowing 

Preparing hills with horse.............. bs 
5,000 plants at $1 50 GP mr.,...cc0s.soee - 
Bo ttiad) plows s. cose .s,ncecdo cis wensetotsesees 
Cultivating with horse three times....., 
-Hoeing and raising vines........000+ +0090 
Digging by hand..........ses000«. eayooces ape 


or k 


Total ....c00crerescevesceseecveves Ga 29 
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An average yield is— 


By 100 bushels sweet potatoes at 75c...$75 00 
Deduct costs Of raising... srececererse 29 25 


Leaving net profit of.............$46 15 

To this must be added the value of manure, 
which if applied should be thoroughly decom. 
posed ; the cost of hauling to market, and the 
time spent in destroying cut worms; but [ 
should not advise attempting to cultivate on 
very weedy land, or that badly infested by cut 
worms ; better subdue the weeds first by good 
cultivation, and kill the worms by fall plowing 
Land once cultivated to sweet potatoes, they 
may be continued from year to year on the same 
land, and 150 to 200 bushels is not an extraor- 
dinary crop under favorable circumstances. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
MY WESTERN HOME. 


Thou fair and queenly spot of earth 
How grand thy hilltops rise! 

How elegant thy stately oaks 
Tower upward to the skies ! 


And down within thy valleys low 
Sing on the ripling rills ; 

O how they murmur soft and sweet 
In reverence to these hills, 


Here beauty spreads o’er nature’s face 
Her ever changing spell, 

And romance kindles up a flame 
Too bright for words to tell. 


O lovely land, crowned gloriously 
By each season in its turn, 

Spring, summer, autumn’s graver pride 
And winter cold and stern. 


I love these trees with stately growth 
These high and craggy hills, 

These valleys stretching out below, 
These sweet and rippling rills. 


And is it childlike thas to love 
These things that fade and fall? 
Say, is it weakness ? care I not, 
I love, I love them all. 


And when these pulses cease to beat, 
Life’s ebbing tide is still, 

I ask no sweeter resting place 
Than on yon woodland hill. 


There where the modest simple flowers, 
Will blossom fair in spring, 

And where the birds through summer hours 
In wooing strains would sing. 

Where autumn’s leaves would lightly fall 
When blighted by decay, 

And where through winter’s dreary hours 
The wind would sport and play. 

Salem, Ind, 8th mo. 4th, 1862. 


———>-~9———______ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ARE MANY MISSING HERE. 


“with her bright train has come 
ew the earth with flowers, 
n up the forest gloom 

cheer our lonely hours. 


M.A. F. 4 
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Yes there is beauty for the eye 
And music for the ear, 

But when I list I often sigh 
There are many missing here. 


The lambkins frisk about with glee 
Upon the green hill-side, 
The birds so happy and so free 
Sing joyous songs of pride, 
The flowers, they bloom all bright and gay 
Down. by the streamlet clear, 
That murmurs on and seems to say 
“ There are many missing here.”’ 


When twilight o’er the earth is spread 
And the sun has sunk to rest, 

Behind the clouds its beams are shed 
To crimson all the west. 

Tis then I think of those I love 
Held in remembrance dear, 

*Tis then my thoughts are wont to rove 
To the many missing here. 


When in the stillness of the night 
I lay m@down to rest, 
My thoughts do often wing their flight 
Into the mighty past. 
I fall asleep, and dream a dream 
So lovely and so dear, 
So very life-like that it seems 
The missing ones are here. 


I dream, we all are gathered round 
The social hearth at night, 

With laughing voice and merry sound 
And faces beaming bright. 

But oh! when at return of morn 
With trembling hope and fear 

I then awaken but to learn 
There are many missing here. 


Salem Ind. E. B. F. 


THE INDIANS. 


The following extracts are taken from a re- 
cent speech of J. W. Nesmith, United States 
Senator from Oregon, and illustrates the injus- 
tice which has been practised towards the 


Indians. The speaker has resided among them, 
and is intimately acquainted with their character 
and history, wh his statements may be relied 
on. A proposition was made to appropriate 
$50,000 towards the object of a treaty to be 
made with the Nez Percé Indians, and the ap- 
peal was so effective, that it resulted in the ap- 
propriation being made by the Senate. Many 
of our periodicals detail the barbarities inflicted 
by the Aborigines upon those who settle among 
them; but there are few who record the injus- 
tice and outrage to which they are subjected by 
those who enter and take possession of their 
lands, in the face of solemn treaties guaranteed 
by the government of the United States. May 
We not hope that the sufferings we are now 
passing through may teach us to practise 
righteousness towards the Indians, as well as 
to the descendants of Africa? 

The Nez Percé Indians have heretofore 
cupied a very large portion of eastern 
as well as a large district of country 
interior of Washington Territory. 
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Tm 1855 Governor Stevens and General 
Palmer negotiated a treaty with the Nez Pereés’ 
by the terms of which ,the tribes relinquished 
to the United States all of their claim te an 
immense region of country, sufficient in itself 
to constitute a respectable sized State, retaining 
to themselves a reservation said to embrace 
about six thousand square miles. For the 
large tract of country ceded by the Indians, 
the government agreed to pay them $200,000 
in annuities, and to expend other sums for their 
benefit, amounting to about one hundred thou- 
sand dollars more. In the second article of the 


| treaty the United States stipulated that the In- 


dians should be protected in the exclusive oe- 
cupation of their reservation, and that no white 
man should be permitted to reside upon the 
same, except by permission of the Indian De- 
partment. Subsequently rich deposits of gold 
were discovered upon the reserve, and white 
men have flocked there in large numbers for 
the purpose of digging it; they have overspread 
and occupied the reservation in violation of the 
treaty, and to the great detriment of the In- 
dians, who constantly threaten that if the 


government longer or delays to protect 
them in their rights they will protect them- 


selves. 

The Indians are anxious to dispose of the 
reservation and remove to some point where 
they will not be intruded upon. They allege, 
and I believe it is not disputed, that they have 
faithfully observed the obligations of the treaty, 
but that its provisions have been violated by 
the government in permitting our citizens to in- 
vade their reservation in search of gold. From 
this very reservation, our people have, the last 

ear, extracted. gold at the rate of half a mil- 
ion of dollars per month, and it is estimated 
that during the present summer the yield will 
amount to between one and two millions per 
month. The plain question which now presents 
itself is, will the government authorize the 
holding of a treaty by which peace can be 
maintained, or will it permit the miners and 
the Indians to become involved in an extermi- 
nating war, the expense of which we will some * 
day be called upon to pay? 

To say nothing of our treaty obligations to 
the Nez Percés, the hitherto peaceful character 
of the tribe, and the eminent positions which 
they have occupied with surrounding tribes, 
entitle them to the favorable consideration of 
the government. 

e Indians of Oregon and Washington are, 

by their habits and modes of life, divided into 
ree distinct ee Those ye ee the 
coast, bays, inlets, and margins of the rivers, 
were. called by Washington Irving, “ Pisca- 
tory” tribes, but we, on our coast, denominate 
them in plain Saxon, “Fish Eaters.” What 
their original ‘condition may have been before 
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they were cursed with the system of so-called 
“civilization, which our government and people 
everywhere extend to the unfortunate aboriginal 
race, is of but little present practical conse- 
quence. Suffice it to say, that those of them 
not exterminated by the civilizing influences of 
whisky and loathsome diseases, obtained and 
contracted from our own race, are at present 
sunk to the lowest depths of moral and physical 
degradation, far below the reach of the philan- 
thropic aid of the most ardent humanitarian. 

Another class is. embraced in the general 
appellation of “ Diggers.” They inhabit mostly 
the arid districts of eastern and south-eastern 
Oregon, and the south-eastern portions of Wash- 
ington Territory,.remote from the great water- 
courses, and along the bases of mountains. 
‘They are destitute of almost all articles of 
clothing, and live in holes in the ground, sub- 
sisting upon bugs, grasshoppers, crickets, lizards, 
and the seeds of perennial grasses. Diet has 
doubtless had much to do with reducing them 
to about the lowest grade of humanity, and 
they are evidently not the specimens of the abo- 
riginal race ohiah Cooper and other writers of 
fiction had in their eye when delineating Indian 
character. Nothing is now wanting but the 
close proximity and civilizing influences of our 
Christian race to complete their degradation and 
final extinction. 

A third, and better class, by some called 


“Equestrian” Indians, a brave, athletic, finely 
formed, and comparatively virtuous and intelli- 


gent people. They have horses and cattle, cul- 
tivate some of the substantial articles of agri- 
cultural productions, and occasionally make long 
journeys to the Rocky Mountains for the ‘pur- 
pose of hunting the buffalo, or to make war 
upon their ancient and implacable enemies, the 
Blackfeet. 

The Nez Percés, the people with whom this 
amendment contemplates treating, belong to the 
latter of the three divisions, and approach 
nearer to that utopian character ascribed to 
primitive man by fanciful writers than any In- 
dians whom I have met in my not very limited 
acquaintance with the race. 

ut lest I should be misunderstood, it is 
pecans proper that I should say that I have 
own individuals among the Nez Percés who 
were no better than the average of white men. 
Indeed, I have known some great rogues among 
them. Lewis and Clark spent some time among 
them, and made the canoes in which they de- 
scended to the Pacific Ocean, upon the banks of 
of the Clear Water, or Kooskookas, and within 
the limits of their present reservation. That 
small and enfeebled party of white men—the 
first who crossed the Continent—were the har- 
bingers of the thousands who have followed, 
and who are now building up ah empire in that 
remote region, where, but a few years since, 
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“rolled the Oregon, and heard no sounds save 
her own dashings.” That party were perfectly 
in the power of and at the mercy of the Nez 
Percés. The arms, horses, and a few articles 
of goods in the hands of the explorers, would 
have been a prize sufficient to tempt the cupidity- 
of any tribe of savages less honest than the 
Nez Percés. 

So far from despoiling the party, they ren- 
dered them every assistance in their power, and 
kept their horses for them during the winter of 
1805 and 1806, while the party visited and 
wintered at the mouth of the Columbia. On 
their return to the Kooskooska in the spring of 
1806, the natives delivered to them their horses 
and other property, with a fidelity that would 
have reflected credit upon a civilized people. 

Missionaries, both Protestant and Catholie, 
have labored among these people for many 
— and while I am of the opimion that they 

ave not succeeded in imparting to them any 
very definite idea of the plan of salvation, 
about which intelligent a highly educated 
white men differ so much among themselves, I 
am of the opinion that their counsel and advice 
in relation to temporal affairs, and particularly 
the knowledge which the missionaries have im- 
parted to them of agriculture, and the stimulus 
to follow its pursuits, have been of great and 
lasting benefit to the tribe. If they are not 
Christians, some of them set a very good exam- 
ple to white persons who pretend to be such. 

‘Mr. President, if there is any one depart 
ment of our government worse managed than 
another, it is that which relates to our Indian 
affairs. Mismanagement, bad faith, fraud, pecu- 
lation, and downright robbery, have been its 
distinguishing features. - Its defects have their 
origin in being organized upon a wrong basis. 

When William Penn met in council with 
the Delawares and Mingoes in 1682, and 
made that famous treaty which Voltaire says 
‘was never sworn to, and never broken,” there 
was something approaching to equality between 
the contracting parties. Neither was sufficiently 
powerful.to impose unjust or unreasonable terms 
upon the other, and, while honesty and fair 
dealing @haracterized the compact, neither of 
the parties desired, nor could they afford, to 
violate its provisions. Since the days of Pens, 
the weak and scattered settlements have grows 
to be a powerful nation. Yet the policy of 
treating with and regarding the Indians as inde 
pendent nations—which had its origin in our 
own weakness—has been continued, and we now 
daily witness the farce and burlesque on diple 
macy, when the government of the Uni 
States upon one side, and a poor, degraded band 
of, stolid, half-starved and naked Diggers on 

other, constitute the “high contracting 
. ”» 


jes are written out conveying away mil- 
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lions of acres, not one word of which the 
Indians understand; and complicated articles 
involving the most abstruse legal provisions, 
furnishing subjects for interminable litigation, 
are fully explained and elucidated by some igno- 
rant half-breed interpreter, who does not know 
one letter from another, but who acts under the 
direction of some politician, who desires to win 
his way to public favor by perpetrating a huge 
swindle upon those who have neither the power 
nor intelligence adequate to their own protection. 
While the Indians are lost in admiration in 
listening to the florid eloquence of some sharp 
commissioner, who dilates in the most extrava- 
gant hyperbole upon the justice and magnanimty 
of their “great father at Washington,” they are 
aoety robbed of their patrimony. The few 

ort months within which they are promised 
that their homes shall become a paradise by rea- 
son of the exuberance of the President’s libe- 
rality, are succeeded by years of starvation, 
disappointment and suffering. 

In the meantime, the treaty slumbers in the 
Department or the Senate; and when, after 
years of “hope deferred,” the long-promised 
annuities arrive, deficient in quality and quantity, 
if not entirely absorbed or stolen by the dis- 
honest agents of the government entrusted with 
their management or delivery, the Indian, rob- 
bed of his hunting-ground and his home, has 
contracted all the vices of the white man, but 


none of his virtues, and knows nothing of the 
vernment, except the frauds and injustice which 
ehas suffered at her hands, becomes a vagrant, 
and, either from vice or necessity, commits 
depredations which involve his tribe in wars; 
and he only survives the conflict of arms to fall 


by the more insidious foe concealed in the 
miserable whisky of the unscPapulous trader. 
This, sir, is, with but a slight varjation, the 
history of every tribe from Maine to Oregon 
who have been brought in contact with us. The 
fostering hand of our humane government has 
despoiled and robbed them of their hunting 
ds and their homes, while the Christianiz- 
ing influence of our civilization has reduced 
them to squalid thieves, vagabonds and pros- 
titutes. ° . 
The sanguinary and expensive wats which 
ate engendered between the Indiang and our 
frontiersmen are generally attributed to some 
fault or aggression on the part of the whites, 
while the real and original cause is the fault of 
the government itself, by first adopting the 
policy of treating them as independent nations, 
and bringing them within the influence of our 
diplomacy for the sake of cheating them by the 
terms of a written treaty which they are unable 
to comprehend, and then, by delays and down- 
right bad faith, neglecting or refusing to discharge 
our part of the obligations. There have been 


but few Indian wars the cause of which cannot | 
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be traced back to some act of omission, or 
commission on the part of the government 
itself. 

In the case now under consideration, it was 
three years from the time that you sent your 
commissioners among the Nez Percés to negoti- 
ate a treaty, before it was confirmed. Every 
day and every hour of the three years’ delay 
carried to the hearts of those simple people 
evidence of bad faith —— of the govern- 
ment. They were promised that the whites 
should not settle in their country until the first 
annuities were paid; but two years before they 
received a dollar the whole country was thrown 
open to settlement. Then, again, the annuities 
which were promised to be paid in stock and 
substantial improvements, were, in a great part, 
paid in utterly worthless articles: whistles and 
shoe-strings, pod-augers and gimlets, and old, 
worthless, shelf-worn goods, purchased by some 
swindling agent in New York at three time 
their value, and then sent out at enormous ex- 
pense of freights. The annuities bore no re- 
semblance to what had been promised, either in 
value, quantity or quality. 

Then, again, the government solemnly stipu- 
lated that no white man should reside upon the 
reservation. Your troops are withdrawn, and 
there are to-day from five to ten thousand 
miners located there, and no power in this 
government to remove them. en they come 
in collision with the Indians, as they inevitably 
must do, and a bloody war ensues, and when 
you are called upon to foot the bills, this govern- 
——— console itself with the reflection that 
the Tault rests with itself. Sup that we 
manifested the bad faith which I detailed, in 
our dealings with any powerful civilized govern- 
ment, how long would we be without war upon 
our hands? 


WALKING. 


Of all forms of exercise, walking is the most 
useful, as it brings into play the test num- 
ber of muscles, without anaataiil stiell upon 
any. It also leaves free scope to the external 
senses, which allows of simultaneous occupation 
of the mind. Another advantage is, that it ad- 
mits of complete regulation, both in degree and 
duration, according to the strength, time, or 
wishes of each individual. Those who have 
weak lungs, or heart, must be satisfied with gen- 
tle walking, and on level ground. Although 
conducive to mental activity, it is often advisa- 
ble to keep the mind free from severe or sus- 
tained thought when walking. Hence the ad- 
vantage of a companion with whom cheerful 
conversation can be kept up, or observing sur- 
rounding objects, whether in town or country, 
so as to divert the mind from study and care. 
The pursuits of natural history are good in this 
way, and hence, also, the chief hygienic of 
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Shooting and field sports, excitement and diver- 
Sion of mind accompanying the actual exercise. 
Those who are engaged in business, where the 
dwelling and the place of business are at a dis- 
tance from their place of residence, ought to 
walk at least part of the way, both in the morn- 
ing and afternoon, if confined within doors dur- 
ing the day. Literary and professional men 
ought to walk more than they generally do. The 


time is not lost, as the mind will always be re-| Scientific 4 


' vived to work with greater energy. The brain 
will do as much work in one hour, when there 


is a fine of pure oxygenated blood, as in 
double’ i when the nervous system is ex- 


hausted, and the veins congested with dark 
blood. “Artificial stimulants may quicken 
thought for a time ; but their effect diminish- 
ing by habit, the quantity has to be increased, 
and injury in other ways is done to the system. 
— Exchange. 


True Breepinc.—Lord Chatham, who was 
-#imost as remarkable for his manners as for his 
eloquence and public spirit, has defined good 
breeding to be, “‘ Benevolence in trifles, or the 
Seren of others to ourselves in the little 

ily occurences of life.” 


ITEMS. 


A Microscoric Acz.—If I were to point out what is 
the most striking characteristic of the present cen- 
tuty, I do not think that I should dwell upon it as a 
scientific age, or as a commercial age, or as a literary 

or as a missionary age (by all which epithets it 
has been described,) but as a microscopic age. 
Nothing appears to be so wonderful as the change 
which has occurred in the common doctrine of mag- 
nitudes. Little things have become great and great 
things have become small. As the modern science 
of chemistry could not spring into existence until an 
accurate balance was invented, so the modern science 
of physiology and the whole theory of mortal life, as 
we now comprehend it, has grown out of the micro- 
scope. This is a literal fact, and it is symbolic of a 
much wider one,—that all modern research has be- 
come microscopic. Painting has become microscopic, 
and gives us details of mosses and lichens, which a 
half century ago would be laughed at as a useless 
waste oftime. History has become microscopic, and 
enlivens the descriptions of courts and senates with a 
minute account of carpet and cakes, dresses, dinners, 
and other trivialities. Poetry has become micro- 
scopic and tells us that the meanest flower that 
breathes can give to the bard thoughts that do lie too 
deep for tears.—St. James’ Magazine. 


Statistics or Human Lire.—The total number of 
human beings on earth is now computed in round 
numbers at 1,000,000,000. They speak 3,064 now 
known tongues, and in which upward of 1,100 re- 
ligions or creeds are preached. The average age of 
life is 33} years. Qne-fourth of the born die be- 
fore they reach the age of 7 years, and the half before 
the 17th year. Outof 100 persons only six reach 
the age of 60 years and upward, while only one in 
1,000 reaches the age of 100 years. Out of 500 only 
oné attains 80 years. Out of the thousand million 
living persons 330,000,000 die annually, 91,000 daily, 
3,730 every hour, 60 every minute, consequently one 
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every second. The loss is, however, balanced by the 
gain in new births. Tall men are supposed to live 
jonger than short ones. Women are general 
stronger proportionately than men until their 50th 
year, afterward lessso. Marriages are in proportion 
to single life (bachelors and spinisters) as 100: 75, 
Both births and deaths are more frequent in the 
night than in the day. The more civilized a cou 

is, the more full of vigor, life, and health aré the 
people. The notion that education enfeebles and de. 
generates the human frame is not borne out by fact.— 


Among the locomotive tires shown at the Great 
Exhibition in London, is a pair from the North Lon. 
don railway, which have run 78,000 miles without 
repair, and another set which have made 66,000 miles, 
— are of steel, from the works of H. Krupp ia 

russia, 


The saw, the chisel, the axe and drill were used 
in the days of Moses, by the Egyptians, whe 
wed also acquainted with the art of dovetailing 

oards, 


How to Coox a Bszrstsax.—The following were 
the rules adopted by the celebrated “ Beefsteak 
Club,” started in England in 1734 :— 


“ Pound well your meat until the fibers break; 
Be sure that next you have, to broil the steak, 
Good coal in plenty ; nor a moment leave, 

But turn it over this way and then that. 

The Jean should be quite rare—Not so the fat. 
The platter now and then the juice receive, 

Put on your butter, place it on your meat, 

Salt, pepper, turn it over, serve and eat.” 


A few years since, while a pine log about two and 
a half feet square was going “ through the mill,” at 
Gibson’s saw mill, at Caledonia, near Hamilton, C.W., 
an unusual screeching of the saw was noticed. On 
examining into the cause of the noise, an Ind 
tomahawk was found in the centre of the log, with &, 
piece of rotten wood—a part of its former handle—' 
in the eye of it. The log was otherwise perfectly 
sound. 


Man is now believed to have lived in the age when 
mammoths roamed through American and European 
forests. Flint arrow heads have been found mixed 
with the bones of these quadrupeds. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr axp Mgat.—The Flour market is extremely 
quiet, andthe only sales reported for export are 200 
barrels. Western extra at $5 50 per barrel; extra 
family at'@5 75, and fancy at $7. The sales.to the 
retailers bakers are within the range of from $5 
for supedne up to $650 a $7 forfancy. The market 
is poorly Supplied with Rye Flour and Corn Meal, 
Small sales of the former at $3 50 a $3 75. 


Gram.—There is a good demand for prime dry 
Wheat at full rates. Sales of good and prime Penn 
sylvania and Western red at $1 29 a $1 31 per 
bushel, and Southern do. at $133a 135. Kentucky 
white at $1 52. Rye is more abundant, with sales of 
Pennsylvania at 80 cents. Corn is in fair request, 
sales of yellow at 64 cents, and some inferior at 60¢. 
Oats are in limited demand, and 2000 bushels 
Southern sold at 38 a 40 cents. 


Szxps.—There is more demand for Cloverseed and 
140 bushels sold at from $4 75 to $5 25 per 64 Ibs. 
New Timothy commands $1 75 a $1 87} per bushel. 
Flaxseed is worth $1 90 a $2. 





